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It will be a big step forward when all general hospitals and dispensaries 
will give help in the diagnosis and treatment of mental deficiency. 


For years the Medical Colleges of Massachusetts have given courses 
in the recognition and treatment of feeble-mindedness. Why not other 
States? 

The only way to make “all of the people” realize the need of caring 
for the children whose minds have not developed normally is to keep talking 
about it all of the time. 

“Every public school in the land has one or more backward or feeble- 
minded children in its primary classes.” We believe this to be true. How 
often do they receive consideration at the teachers’ meetings? 


“The Mother State owes it to herself and to all her citizens to care 
properly for the defectives, who are her weaker children. They are the 
little ones of the Master; let us beware lest we cause them to offend.” 


He who is scolded spends much of his time explaining how it hap- 
pened, excusing himself and condemning some one else. He who is praised 
works doubly hard, feels himself elated and radiates sunshine upon all 
about him. 

Every State having a State department of charities should begin at 
once a registration of all of the mentally deficient in the State. Why not 
write to your own department and ask if it is done? Even a very small 
beginning is better than nothing. 
~ It is very important to make surveys and find out everything possible 
about those who are mentally deficient, but if you want quick action for 
those already known, you must let the members of your legislature know 
that you want them to appropriate money for their care. 
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2 ele De, Edith M. Spavilding, ofthe South Framingham (Massachusetts) 
Women’s .Reformatory, found that of 243 women whose records indicated 
commercialized prorriiscuous sex immorality 119, or 49 per cent., were 
mentally .defective,.and of the remainder only 37, or 15 per cent. were 
normai, meritaliy: and: physically. One hundred per cent. showed the presence 
of venereal disease. : 


The preliminary study on “Potential Feeble-Mindedness” by E. A. 
Doll, throws light upon a puzzling problem and we trust will lead to dis- 
cussion and perfecting of tests. We know that some children develop 
mentally to a certain point at the normal rate and then stop; some develop 
at a retarded rate to a certain point and then stop. It is of great importance 
to recognize the fact that the child is going to stop before reaching maturity, 
just as early as possible and this—paper presents some interesting facts. 





The entire cost of Templeton Colony, including the land, the repairs 
needed to fit the old buildings for use and the new construction amounts 
to $113,200, or $378 per capita for the 300 inmates provided for. It may 
be safely said that this cost is much less than any similar provision for the 
feeble-minded in this or any other country. This selected group of active, 
able-bodied patients, is just as comfortable there as they would be in the 
conventional institution building—Dr. Fernald in Sixty-seventh Annual 
Report of Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded. 


We are frequently asked “What is the mortality of the feeble- 
minded?” Studies are now being pursued to get more data. About two 
years ago a study of 4000 cases by Drs. L. P. Clark and W. L. Stowell 
showed that the feeble-minded of all classes are shorter lived than normals. 
Among idiots the death rate through a period of nine years was 19.6 per 
cent, among the other feeble-minded 6.5 per cent. Eight thousand normal 
children were treated at the same time and place and their death rate was 
3.38 per cent. This was a splendid control and indicates that the death rate 
of the feeble-minded is double that of normal children. 

They concluded : 

1—If a feeble-minded person passes the age of twenty, he will prob- 
ably outlive a normal person, possibly because of greater protection. 

2—At the age of three the feeble-minded are six times more likely 
to die, than normals. The disparity keeps up in a lessening degree until 
the “teens.” 

3—The lower the grade of intelligence the higher the death rate. 

4—Causes of death varied. Sudden death, or after a short illness, 
was common. Mongols especially apt to die young, frequently without 
warning. Pneumonia a common cause. 






























Feeble-Mindedness as a Cause for Homelessness 


Charles B. Barnes, Director Bureau of Employment, 
State of New York 


(The following article is part of a report made as a result of a study 
carried on for over a year and a half by the author, under the direction 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. The study embraced all phases of the 
question of homelessness among men, particularly those in New York City. 
The part of the report which we here publish is particularly interesting to 
the readers of THE BULLETIN.—Eb.) 





In the last few years the matter of feeble-mindedness has come to 
occupy a great deal of public attention, and there is a growing conviction ‘ 
that the subject is of vital importance to society. It lies at the root of 
some of our most serious problems and demands deep investigation and \ 

prompt action, 
c In the year 1904 there was appointed in England the Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded. This commission 
was composed of twelve persons, with the Earl of Radnor as chairman. 
It was their duty to consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots, 
epileptics, imbeciles, and the feeble-minded, or defectives. The commis- 
sion examined two hundred and forty-eight witnesses, representing all 
classes of persons who could give information on the subject, and, in addi- 
tion, they obtained particulars of the manner in which foreign countries 
were dealing with the question. Five of the members visited the United 
States. A very voluminous report, with conclusions and recommendations, 
was issued in the latter part of 1908. 

At the outset of their inquiry they found no available statistics of the 
number who would come within its scope. Therefore an expert investigation 
was. made of sixteen typical districts, both urban and rural, in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. This investigation showed that one person 
out of every one hundred and eighteen of the entire population was mentally 
defective (including “certified lunatics”). Some half per cent. of the total. 
population (excluding “certified lunatics”) were in greater or less degree 
mentally defective. 3 

The different kinds of cases were thus classified: “Persons of unsound 

mind,” “persons mentally infirm,” “idiots,” “imbeciles,” “feeble-minded,” 
3 “moral imbeciles,” “epileptics,” “inebriates,” this last term including. those 
\/{ who, being inebriates, are also mentally defective. 
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The following is the commission’s definition of feeble-minded, this 
definition being suggested by the Royal College of Physicians of London: 


“Persons who may be capable of earning a living under favorable 
circumstances, but are incapable from mental defect existing from birth 
or from an early age, 

(a) of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows; or 
(b) of managing themselves and their affairs with ordinary prudence.” 


The commission reported that there was a grave state of affairs and 
that their investigations “compel the conclusion that there are numbers 
of mentally defective persons . . . over whom no sufficient control is 
exercised, and whose wayward and irresponsible lives are productive of 
crime and misery, of much injury and mischief to themselves and to others, 
and of much continuous expenditure, wasteful to the community and to 
individual families. . . . We find lunatic asylums crowded with patients 
who do not require the careful hospital treatment that well-equipped asylums 
now afford, and who might be treated in many other ways more economically 
and as efficiently.” 

They further found that there was no provision made by the State 
at present for adult feeble-minded, except as they came under control of 
many different and overlapping authorities, for some other reason—as 
being paupers, or inebriates, or criminals. As to those placed in prisons, 
it was found that punishment has little effect upon them. That they are 
not amenable to penal discipline and require to be treated differently from 
the other prisoners. That, when they break the rules, they cannot be 
adequately punished. Reforming influences usually fail. “Indeed, to many 
of them prison (workhouse) is rather a harbor of refuge, as they are 
spared the trouble of thinking how to get food and lodging.” All the 
witnesses before the commission were agreed that feeble-minded criminals 
are practically incapable of understanding the moral aspect of their con- 
duct. “They have some understanding that it is wrong from a legal point | 
of view, mainly from their experience of the consequences of being caught ; 
but it is clear that they ought not to be held responsible in the ordinary 
sense.” That when they are set free, they are not able to earn their 
own living, both from physical and mental reasons. They are the least 
efficient in every trade or workshop; consequently, they are the first to 
be discharged when work is slack. From their inefficiency they lose one 
job after another and take to tramping. In the beginning sincere enough 
in search of work, but soon to join the ranks of the professional tramps. 
“It is to be noticed how many belong to this class, begging, vagrancy, 
sleeping out, petty thieving, etc., being prominent offences.” That many of 
them are hopeless recidivists and others are not capable of retaining any 
empldyment or position which may be found for them. 
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Among other “defects in the existing methods of dealing with feeble- 
minded persons, so far as they affect those who come to prison,” were 
the following: 

“2. Feeble-minded persons are sometimes sent to prison because 
there is no other place in which to compulsorily detain them. 

“6. Difficulty of knowing what to do with them on expiration of 
sentence. ’ 

“9. Great expense to the country involved in continually sending these 
persons to prison. 

“10. Tendency, by procreation, of their number increasing, thus adding 
to the criminal and immoral class.” 

The question of the relation between habitual drunkenness and mental 
defect was dealt with by several witnesses. It was roughly estimated by 
the commission that between 60 and 70 per cent. of the habitual inebriates 
who were dealt with under the Inebriate Acts are mentally defective. One 
doctor testified that “very many of the cases sent from courts under the 
Inebriate Acts are none other than just feeble-minded persons, drunkards, 
simply because they are feeble-minded, their drunkenness being merely 
one evidence of their mental condition. The removal of liquor from some 
of these persons, even for long periods, does not greatly improve their 
mental state, and this is especially so in the congenitally defective who are 
the progeny of feeble-minded . . . or drunken parents. . . . These 
persons are not drunkards in the sense of suffering from the drink crave. 
They are primarily feeble-minded. Their drunkenness is only one evidence 
of their feeble-minded condition and comes out this way.” 

Of 771 cases admitted to the Brentry Reformatory, the superintendent 
states that only 30 per cent. were of fair mental capacity. . . . With 
regard to the remaining 70 per cent., he says: “I cannot conceive the 
possibility of their ever acquiring sufficient self-control to be able to keep 
from drunkenness, and support themselves.” Many of this class when 
drinking are likely to be incited to ungovernable rage followed by dan- 
gerous and criminal acts, 

In reference to the heredity of feeble-mindedness, there was much 
affirmative evidence. There was testimony before the commission that 
mental defect was attributed to malnutrition, alcohol and bad environment 
generally. But 25 out of 35 witnesses attributed the greater portion of 
mental defect to heredity, either directly from the parents or near ancestors. 

Says Sir T. Clifford Allbutt: ‘‘Indeed, | regard feeble-mindedness, if 
not accidental, of course (as by injury to the head in parturition, and.so 
forth), as always hereditary. 1 have never met with a case of manu- 
factured feeble-mindedness apart from some accident either at birth or 
afterwards—a blow upon the head or something of that kind. . . 
While some of the feeble-minded are dull from the earliest years, others 
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are bright, perhaps very bright, till they stop at a somewhat later age. 
In humble life a parent, indeed, would scarcely be reported as feeble-minded 
unless he were certifiable.” 

There was testimony regarding the comparative transmissibility of in- 
sanity and feeble-mindedness. Sir James Crichton-Browne says: “Mental 
defect, which is dependent on structural change, is more transmissible than 
insanity which may be due to functional derangement. A considerable 
portion of the idiocy and feeble-mindedness with which we are now 
afflicted is traceable to weak-minded parentage.” 

Professor Sir E. Ray Lankaster says: “Feeble-mindedness is not 
brought about by starvation or other such conditions.” Dr. Archdall Reid 
says that “the great majority of the cases of feeble-mindedness are innate 
and that feeble-mindedness implies a brain defect, which is a reversion— 
a true variation—and must tend to be inherited.” 

Dr. Tredgold, who has compiled some very careful tables, the resuit 
of close observations during five or six years, thus sums up his conclusions 
for the commission : 

“In 90 per cent. of patients suffering from mental defect, the condi- 
tion is the result of a morbid state of the ancestors which so impairs the 
vital powers of the embyro that full and perfect develop:nent cannot take 
place.” 

There was testimony to show, aside from the question of direct 
transmission of mental defect, that “feeble-minded parents do not and 
can not bring up their children to be satisfactory members of the com- 
munity. To this, those who are familiar with the home condition of 
families where one or both parents are mentally defective bear ample 
witness. Their children are often familiar from infancy with drink, crime, 
and all forms of sexual vice. Neglect and ill-treatment often render them 
physically infirm and eventually, either as criminals or paupers, they have 
to be supported by the community.” 

It was generally asserted that the number of children born to such 
persons is abnormally high. On the points of the fertility of the feeble- 
minded and the probable degeneracy of their offspring, the evidence from 
homes and workhouses and the opinion of scientific men is in substantial 
agreement. Dr. Tredgold pointed out that “the average number of chil- 
dren born in a family is four, whereas in these degenerate families we find 
an average of 7.3.” He further gave figures to show that there was a 
large survival of the mentally defective children in these families. 

The conclusions of the Royal Commission on the point of heredity are 
thus summed up: 

“1. That, both on the grounds of fact and theory, there is the 
highest degree of probability that ‘feeble-mindedness’ is usually spon- 
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taneous in origin—that is, not due to influence acting on the parent— 

and tends strongly to be inherited. 

“2. That, especially in view of the evidence concerning fertility, 
the prevention of mentally defective persons from becoming parents 
would tend largely to diminish the number of such persons in the popu- 
lation. 

“3. That the evidence for these conclusions strongly supports 
measures, which on other grounds are of pressing importance, for 
placing mentally defective persons, men and women, who are living 
at large and uncontrolled, in institutions where they will be employed 
or detained ; and in this, and in other ways, kept under effectual super- 
vision so long as may be necessary.” 

The length of time necessary to be spent in institutions would, of 
course, vary with each case. With the majority it would be impossible 
to effect a permanent cure so as to enable the mental defectives to take 
their place in the world. This, in spite of the fact that they may be 
perfectly able to work. The evidence tended to show that the feeble- 
minded are easily influenced and readily receive suggestions. While this 
may be a beneficial factor in an institution, it shows how highly dangerous 
it is to leave this class without supervision. They are likely to acquse 
vicious propensities, not because naturally bad, but from the absence of 
will power to resist temptations. 

“The testimony of all the witnesses examined by the commissioners 
was practically unanimous that the feeble-minded are so deficient in will 
power that they are easily led by those stronger than themselves, whether 
for good or evil. That they have little or no initiative. That their want 
of memory and often of any reasoning power makes it almost impossible 
for them to form habits, so that they are in constant need of some super- 
vision.” It was further shown that the power of forcible detention would 
be necessary to make the supervision a success. 

The commission endeavored to ascertain what was likely to be the 
initial cost as well as up-keep of institutions for the feeble-minded, Sir 
Francis Galton says: 

“As regards cost of maintenance, some few of the feeble-minded 
may wholly or nearly pay for their keep by their work; almost all of 
them can do some toward the expenses. The cost of maintenance per 
head, all included, does not necessarily exceed $125 a year. What 
the average cost of each uncared-for feeble-minded person may now 
be can only be guessed, but in workhouse and prison maintenance, in 
thefts, destruction and food it may be safely reckoned to far exceed 
that sum.” . ; 
At the Sandelbridge Boarding Homes for Feeble-minded Boys and 

Girls the cost was $100 a head per annum, exclusive of charges for rent 
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and buildings. They grow all of their own food. The initial cost of build- 
ings, etc., was from $400 to $560 a bed. 

From suggestions based on the experience gained in institutions for 
inebriates and after carefully considering the figures furnished by several 
of them, the commissioners conclude that 

“For some classes of the mentally defective, colonies well suited 
for the purpose may be provided at a very reasonable cost. That the 
cost per bed should not exceed approximately $500 to $600, including 
site, roads, sewers, water, lighting, buildings, furniture and fittings; 


and that the cost of maintenance (inclusive of everything, except cen- 


tral office expenses, rent or interest, and sinking fund) should not 

exceed from $2.00 to $2.25 per week.” 

In the United States the visiting commissioners found that the initial 
cost of institutions for the feeble-minded ranged from $250 to $400 per 
bed. The range of weekly cost maintenance per inmate was from $2.50 to 
$3.50. They speak with much approval of the American system of farm 
colonies for the feeble-minded, especially of the joint institutions of Waverly 
and Templeton in Massachusetts. In the latter colony they saw feeble- 
minded men drilling and blasting rock ; gathering and bringing in grain from 
the field; hauling bricks in wheelbarrows and plowing the fields. 

“It is a pleasure to see the happiness of the colonists, the humanity 
of their treatment, and the social utility of their employment in pro- 
ductive work and with prospects of good economical results.” 

The commission calls attention to the fact that 

“Much has been said of the probable expense of a comprehensive 

' scheme of providing for the mental defective, but the wastefulness of 

' the present system is obvious. . . . The feeble-minded, as things 
are, constitute a heavy indirect charge on the community. . . . It 
is clear that the country does now pay heavily in many ways, as to 
which it is impossible to make any calculation, without getting any 
return; whereas under a system by which these degenerates could 
be controlled, even if it turns out to be more costly at first, the 
country will at least receive value for its money, and the saving of 
expense in the future must be great. . . . Mental defectives often 
leave behind them children who hand on again to yet other generations 
the smouldering fire. . . +. While, therefore, every attention and 
kindness should be accorded to the feeble-minded persons who are 
now alive, these persons must, so far as possible, be prevented from 
giving rise to a race of similar persons in the future. . . . Careful 
treatment, guardianship, and control of feeble-minded persons renders 
them more efficient workers than they would otherwise be, and so 
brings it about that they can make a larger contribution of service in 
return for their maintenance.” 
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In turn this brings greater happiness to the feeble-minded. They are 
relieved of the terrible loneliness and isolation from which they so often 
suffer. “It is a fact that very few uneducated people have common kind- 
néss for the weak in mind. Children in particular, though generally very 
tender and kind to the blind and crippled, whose trouble they can appre- 
hend, are frequently quite brutal in their behavior to the weak-minded.” 
But shut off from the outside world, in a place where much of life goes 
on like clockwork, where the labor is of a simple character, there is more 
promise of happiness. Under these circumstances, many defectives create 
a favorable impression, though outside they would not be able to “compete 
on equal terms with their normal fellows,” or “manage themselves or their 
affairs with ordinary prudence.” 


The whole trend of the commission’s report is the necessity of segre- 
gation. 


“What they insist on is the duty of the State to provide for those 
members of the community who come under its care in the manner 
best adapted to their needs—to extend, in short, to the mentally defec- 
tive, principles which have already been adopted in the treatment of 
the physically defective. No one who has read the evidence can fail 
to be struck by two facts: (1) that a large number of persons are 
living in a state of physical and moral misery because they are too 
heavily handicapped by infirmities to be able to protect themselves; 
and (2) that the community suffers an incalculable amount of harm, 
not merely in expense, but far more in the physical deterioration of 
the race which results from the uncontrolled reproduction of the lowest 
types. Evidence enough has been quoted to show that the sufferings of 
these persons can be greatly mitigated and their lives even made happy, 
and to a certain limited extent useful, if they are placed in conditions 
where their physical needs can be attended to, where they can be under 
kind and steady discipline, and where they can be kept amused or 
employed according to their capacity.” 

The commissioners thus explain the principles on which they base their 
suggested solution of the problem: 

“(1) That persons who can not take a part in the struggle of life 
owing to mental defect, whether they are described as lunatics or per- 
sons of unsound mind, idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded or otherwise, 
should be afforded by the State such special protection as may be 
suited to their needs. 

“(2) That the mental condition of these persons, and neither 
their poverty nor their crime, is the real ground of their claim for help 
from the State; and that their aid and supervision should be under- 
taken by some powerful local authority who can ensure that they 
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will receive it from other quarters, or, failing this, will provide it 
themselves. 

“(3) That, if the mentally defective are to be properly con- 
sidered and protected as such, it is necessary to ascertain who they are 
and where they are, and to bring them into relation with the local 
authority. 

“(4) That the protection of the mentally defective, person should 
be continued so long as it is necessary for his good, not only in his 
interest, but also in the interest of the community. 


“(6) That the protection of property now afforded to lunatics, 
idiots and mentally infirm persons should be extended to all mentally 
defective persons.” 


We have, in the foregoing pages, compiled a great many of the con- 
clusions and given many extracts from the Report of the Royal Commission. 
We do so because they parallel the researches and conclusions of those in 
this country who are interested in feeble-mindedness and eugenics, as well 
as our own personal investigations. 

In this country various institutions and physicians have made studies 
ef feeble-mindedness and allied subjects. Among these the best known are 
the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey; the Eugenics Record Office, 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York; the Waverly School, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Henry Herbert Goddard, Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Dr. Charlies B. Davenport, 
and Dr. Max G. Schlapp. The Training School at Vineland leads in inves- 
tigation of feeble-mindedness. Two years before the British Royal Com- 
mission reported on conditions in England, the School at Vineland had 
begun the laboratory study of feeble-mindedness. To this School belongs 
the credit of establishing the first bio-chemical laboratory in the world. 

We propose here to give some of the conclusions arrived at by these 
authorities and the application of these conclusions to the problem of home- 
less men. This information is based on visits to the institutions and inter- 
views held with doctors and superintendents connected with them. 

In the matter of tests for feeble-mindedness, Alfred Binet, French 
psychologist, after many years of study im child psychology, spent four 
years working in collaboration with Dr. Thomas Simon, physician at the 
School for Feeble-minded in Paris, perfecting a system which has been used 
on thousands of children. To-day the Binet-Simon test is recognized as the 
standard test for feeble-mindedness in children. Such criticisms as have 
been made concerning it are of much the same kind as might be made against 
a fine surgical instrument which in the hands of an unskilled surgeon had 
failed to do good work. With some additions it is used as the test at the 
Vineland Training School. It is also used in the public schools of New York 
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and by physicians and psychologists, who are taking an interest in feeble- 
mindedness. 

Binet, from his study of the subject, reached the conclusion that mental 
development ceases at about the sixteenth year, just as physical development 
ceases at about the nineteenth year. That is, that at about the sixteenth 
year the accumulation of brain cells and faculties for reasoning in the 
human being have reached their limit. After this period there is no new 
creation, only the developing of faculties already acquired. 

It is believed by those who have had ‘much experience with the Binet 
test that it is practically infallible for testing mentality up to the eleventh 
year, but that there are developments between the eleventh year and the 
period of full development (the sixteenth year) in which the test could not 
be safely used. Where a child is given the test and there is found to be a 
difference of from three to four years between the child’s chronological and 
his mental age, it would indicate that he was feeble-minded. Thus, if a 
child of twelve years should show by test to be only seven years of age 
mentally, it could be taken for granted that he was feeble-minded. 

While the Binet test was primarily devised for use on children, it can 
be and has been used for testing adults for their mental age. Men of forty- 
five years and over have been thus tested and found to have reached a 
mental age of only ten years. However, in making the test the difference in 
the amount of experience between the man of forty-five and the boy of 
fifteen must be taken into account. Both of these subjects might have a 
mental age of ten; but the boy of fifteen would have had only five years’ 
experience, while the man of forty-five would have had thirty-five years’ 
experience. Allowance must also be made for the greater complexities of 
character. In the case of the man, the skilled tester would want, in addition 
to the Binet test, a medical examination and to know the man’s life history. 
Having the man’s stigmata, the medical diagnosis, and the knowledge of his 
education and experience, added to the test, would give the skilled psychol- 
ogist authority to decide the mental age. 

The term “feeble-minded,” as commonly though incorrectly used, covers 
a wide field. It includes those who are congenitally or hereditarily feeble- 
minded, as well as those who are feeble-minded from some wasting or 
severe disease, or from severe injury; or those who from physical defect, 
such as defective vision, defective hearing, and so forth, are not able to give 
full expression to their faculties. True feeble-mindedness is rarely acquired 
after birth. Spinal meningitis may so affect the brain of a child as to stop 
its further development. A man may be so filled with syphilitic poison that 
in rare cases, the germ-plasm is eaten away and he becomes feeble-minded. 
On the other hand, syphilitic poison in the blood of the parents is very likely 
to produce feeble-mindedness in the offspring. An injury to the child at 
birth or to the mother while pregnant will often be the cause. 
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Included under this general term of feeble-mindedness are idiots, im- 
beciles and morons. Many of these last mentioned are of a very high grade, 
and it is often difficult to draw a clear-cut line between a high-grade moron 
and a normal person. Where so-called feeble-mindedness has been caused 
by disease or injury, or where a physical defect prevents full expression of 
the faculties, it is possible for it to be cured or relieved. Many backward 
children in the schools are wrongfully called feeble-minded. After they 
have had certain defects of vision, hearing, and so forth, remedied, they 
become normal. Their retardation may amount to only a year or a little 
over. Those who have been instrumental in remedying these defects often 
claim that they have cured feeble-mindedness. This is a wrong deduction, 
for these children have never been truly feeble-minded. True feeble-mind- 
edness cannot be cured. Science has as yet found no way to correct struc- 
tural abnormality of the brain. 

The term “moron” is derived from a Greek word meaning “fool.” It 
is used to refer to those with hereditary (congenital) or some other form 
of feeble-mindedness which cannot be cured. The moron falls well under 
the Royal Commission’s definition of feeble-minded—one who cannot com- 
pete on equal terms with his normal fellows, and one who is not capable of 
managing himself or his affairs with ordinary prudence. Morons may be 
divided into high and low grade. The range of mental age is from eight 
to twelve years, as far as present tests can be safely used to disclose. As 
has already been said, there are high-grade morons on the border line who 
can hardly be distinguished from a normal person, and there is no test at 
present devised which could be used to differentiate them. However, the 
low-grade moron can be easily detected by the tests already mentioned. 

A better understanding of the mind of a moron can be obtained by 
giving a physical parallel. A child may be born with a dwarfed or partly 
useless hand. This hand may have almost no development, or it may have 
been developed to the extent that it could be slightly used. The child 
reaches the point of his full physical development. After that time all sorts 
of exercise and treatment may be given this hand, but it can never be 
developed beyond the point which it had reached ‘at the period when the 
other parts of the body had their full growth. It is true that this exercise 
and treatment might make the hand slightly more flexible and through long 
use of it the boy may become very dextrous with it. Yet, throughout all 
his life, he will still lack the full use of this member. Nor would there 
ever be a time when his friends or society generally would demand from 
him the same tasks which might be imposed on men with both hands fully 
developed. 

So with the mind of a moron. For some reason, the cause of which 
in most cases dates back of birth, the mind fails of full development. The 
body keeps on its development until full perfection is reached physically. 
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The man passes on from youth to middle and old age. But his mind, cor- 
responding to the withered hand mentioned, will not be capable of receiving 
the training or of doing the reasoning of more than the normal child of 
seven, eight, nine or ten years, as the case may be. Nor in this case should 
society demand from the moron the same standard of conduct, the same 
obedience, and the same return that it does from a person with full mental 
development. This, however, does not mean that morons may not be bright 
and “smart,” even as normal children of from seven to ten years of age are 
often bright and smart. A grown man with, say, a mental development of 
only ten years, may go out into the world and through many experiences 
learn many things, just as a normal boy of ten years may do. But this 
moron’s mind and reasoning faculties will never allow him to go beyond 
what can be accomplished by the ten-year-old hoy. He may invent cute 
stories. He may be an adept at deception. He may become skillful in 
doing tricks. But so may the ten-year-old boy. This man may go to China 
and there learn to do all the things that a normal Chinese boy of ten learns 
to do. He may go among the Indians and there learn to do all that the 
normal Indian boy of ten learns to do. If he is born in the city, he learns the. 
many things which the normal city boy of ten years learns. If he is brought 
up in the country he acquires the knowledge and has the ability of the 
normal ten-year-old country boy. But in all cases he never goes beyond the 
ten-year stage. His inability to get or keep a situation or to support himself 
is most significant. Like a boy, he will quit work for any or no reason 
whatsoever. He is easily offended and he never holds a job for any length 
of time. A ten-year-old boy can plow; he can drive a team. A ten-year-old 
boy can sell goods in a grocery; he can be a helper on a truck; he can run 
errands ; he can black shoes; he can carry a sandwich board. In fact, the 
normal ten-year-c'“ boy has the potential ability to do all the different things 
which are done ___ ihe ordinary inmate of the Bowery lodging house. No 
one, however, wi ld conceive of a ten-year-old boy managing his own affairs, 
of marrying, of competing with grown men, if it were known he was sa 
to remain a ten-year-old boy. 

Yet society demands of these morons all it demands from a normal 
man in the way of labor, conduct and obedience to law. This, because many 
of them, although having a mentality of only ten or twelve years, are in a 
superficial way very bright. A man of this kind is able to invent a plausible 
story for the purpose of drawing money from his victim. But, like any 
other boy, if he is backed into a corner he can be made to acknowledge that 
he has been attempting to deceive. 

Where a moron has been out in the world in competition with his 
fellows, while his real mental development may not have been increased, 
he may present such an appearance and bearing as will deceive all but the 
expert. There is a wide difference in the appearance of morons of the 
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same mental age who have been out in the world and those who have been 
protected from childhood in an institution. The stigmata of the one pro- 
tected will often show to the casual observer that he is a moron. This will 
not be the case with the moron who has passed his life in competition with 
his normal fellows. His battle with social conditions gives him a different 
appearance. A parallel to this may be observed in noting the difference 
between a sharp-featured ten-year-old street Arab and a ten-year-old boy 
who has never been allowed to leave the house without the protection of a 
governess or an attendant. The moron may often keep up this appearance 
of a normal person until he is thirty-five or somewhere near that age. After 
that time he will frequently begin to lose heart under his struggle for 
existence and “get old”—aging rapidly and being able to do but little work. 
After this he soon, in some way, becomes a public charge. 

There is no doubt that these morons should be segregated, not only 
for their own good, but also for the good of society. From the standpoint 
of the moron, he would probably be happier. It is often easy to make this 
man happy. As we have shown elsewhere, he is miserably housed, and 
most of his food is poor in quality and limited in quantity, so that he is the 
greater part of the time half nourished. He would be better cared for, have 
more to eat and a better place to sleep. It would end his present unequal 
fight for existence. On the other hand, he is, under present conditions, a 
menace to society. He helps to swell the ranks of homeless men who have 
become such a discouraging problem. Through his lack of understanding 
and care for his body, he very often develops tuberculosis, and then in his 
wandering from place to place he distributes this contagion. The same 
recklessness and lack of care allows him to contract syphilis and to spread it. 
He, at present, produces little or nothing. This could be remedied in a 
properly conducted institution. Many of the morons wandering about are 
potential criminals and may, when inflamed by liquor or sudden passion, 
commit a desperate act. 

Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Superintendent of the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-Minded, in an address entitled “The Burden of Feeble- 
mindedness,” says: 

“The unrecognized imbecile is a most dangerous element in the com- 
munity. There are many crimes committed by imbeciles for every one 
committed by an insane person. The average prison population includes 
more imbeciles than lunatics. The term defective ‘delinquent’ is applied to 
this special class of defectives where the mental lack is relatively slight, 
though unmistakable, and the criminal tendencies are marked and constant.” 

The greatest danger from the moron, however, lies in the propagation 
of his kind. Feeble-mindedness is much more transmissible than lunacy, 
and every feeble-minded person is a possible source of an endless progeny 
of defect, for it is known that if a moron mates with a moron, all the off- 
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spring are sure to be feeble-minded. When a moron mates with a normal 
person, then at least half, if not more, of the offspring will be feeble- 
minded. If it should skip the first generation, it is more than likely to 
show in the next. Accurate percentages have not yet been obtained, but it 
is generally believed that from 65 to 70 per cent. of all forms of feeble- 
mindedness are hereditary. This means that the feeble-minded are pro- 
ducing their kind at the same rate; for feeble-mindedness cannot be elim- 
inated through mating. As breeding cannot eliminate it, the only way in 
which to remove feeble-mindedness is to cut it off entirely. This seems to 
have been proven beyond a doubt. 
What has all this to do with homeless men? 
(lo be Concluded) 


Defective School Children 


Dr. R. C. Rummells in the Medical Century: 


“Dr. Goddard reported that at least 2 per cent. of the children in the 
schools were feeble-minded. The fact was astounding, and his report im- 
mediately created a storm of protest. But further investigation has proven 
that the estimate was very conservative. It is probable that the country 
over between 2% and 3 per cent. of the school children are so much of a 
drag on the system as to be classified as feeble-minded. Which fact carries 
with it as a corollary the fact that a much larger percentage of the children 
not so far defective as to be classed as feeble-minded are still not up to 
the average of mentality. These are suffering because of the impossible 
attainment expected of them, while they are also inflicting irreparable dam- 
age on the other members of the class, who, because of their ability, should 
be given every possible advantage. If you force all minds to conform to a 
set standard which necessarily must be low, you have no right to complain 
of the disastrous results. 

“The census of 1910 places the number of children between the ages 
of 5 and 15, the approximate school age, at about twenty nfillion. If we 
take the low figure of 214 per cent. of feeble-mindedness, it would mean 
that there are at least a half million school children in the United States, 
not now classed as feeble-minded, who should be taken care of outside of 
the regular public school system. These figures indicate that more than 
fifty thousand children are born every year who are liable to become a 
charge on the State. When we consider the high percentage of defec- 
tives being added to this number yearly by immigration, one authority 
stating that 6 per cent. of immigrants are defective, we reach a total that 
is almost beyond comprehension. 
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“One hopeful side of the defective problem is that while the minds 
of these unfortunate individuals may be below par all of their capabilities 
are not necessarily useless. No mind is symmetrically developed, and these 
feeble-minded often have sides of their mental make-up that are decidedly 
useful. The higher grades of feeble-minded, called Morons, those with 
whom we most often come in contact, may sometimes become very useful 
members of society. However, this can only be accomplished by special 
attention to that particular case. If the attempt be made to force those 
without the capacity to conform to the requirements of a normal indi- 
vidual the machine will undergo undue strain and shortly lose what value 
it originally possessed. Many girls, mentally incapable of being taught to 
become stenographers, might do very well as telephone operators. 


“Many minds capable of more or less functioning are prevented from 
fuller expression by physical handicaps. Reflex irritation of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system is able to undo the soundest mind. These poor 
half-a-chance individuals should have every opportunity of fulfilling their 
greatest possibility. Therefore, each case seen should have a thorough 
physical examination and every possible cause or anomally should be cor- 
rected. 


“The lead taken by New York City must be followed the country over. 
All children showing any mental inefficiency must be thoroughly examined. 
Jf anything can be done to place that child on its feet, let it be done. If 
he can be taught any useful work when shielded from the stress of circum- 
stances, there should be places where that end can be attained. If the case 
is beyond help the individual should be segregated, not as a punishment, 
but as a protection to society. No such person should be allowed at large, 
free from restraint or observation, until it has been made physically im- 
possible for him to procreate. The law passed some years since in Indiana 
providing for the sterilization of certain individuals, must be broadened 
in scope and universally adopted. Vasectomy in the male is a simple pro- 
cedure and salpingectomy in the female, while much more of an operation, 
is still less to be dreaded than an infinite number of degenerate progeny. 


“Such a program is comprehensive, and at first glance seems impos- 
sible of attainment. The cost would not be small, but the benefit accruing 
would be disproportionately great. If we do not spend small sums in 
preventing this calamitous condition we will be forced to spend larger sums 
in caring for it. Think of the Kalikak woman, whose descendants cost 
the State of New Jersey alone millions of dollars. A few hundreds spent 
on her would have saved the larger amount and have kept her innocuous 
and happy. One wonders how many such families are in the process of 
development to-day.” 
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Still More Christmas 






‘(Of course it is long after Christmas and most of us are thinking’ of 
Easter or Fourth of July, but if the “Christmas Spirit” was really in your 
heart you will enjoy these belated tales.—Editor. ) 







Sending Christmas Home 







Anna W. Hutchinson, Vineland 





The “Christmas spirit” begins in earnest among the children when 
they do their shopping at the “Christmas store.” It is indeed a great event. 
The children who have money to buy gifts usually have their lists of those 
whom they wish to remember. It is interesting, too, to hear them add 
more names when they see the many pretty things, but because they have 
not quite enough money they have to cross off some names reluctantly. 

So many of the things in the store were made by the children, and 
this appealed to them strongly; wondering what mother would say when 
she receives the basket, or father when he gets the necktie holder, or sister 
when she spies the cushion cover. 

This is the second year that the children wrapped their own presents 
and all who could, wrote their own cards. This gave them double pleasure. 
To see their shopping after they bought it, and to decide the color of 
tissue paper, ribbons and seals to put on each package to make them as 
“Christmasy” as possible before the heavy wrapping paper was put on 
for mailing, was real fun. It would be impossible to see the children fix 
their gifts without getting the “Real Christmas Spirit.” 

All the gifts Louis sent were made by him. Gordorr and Russell 
too were proud of the gifts they made. Aubrey was happy with the gifts 
he made because he said he knew they would make mother and sister 
happy. It meant hard, patient work for Douglas to make all his gifts 
to send to mother, brother and sister, as well as to his friend “Sunny Jim” 
in the North American Sanitarium, but the work was done in the happiest 
of spirits. 

When the packages were all finished we had 102 to send to the office 
to be mailed, and we feel sure the children derived as much pleasure from 
giving as their friends did from receiving the gifts. 
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How we Spent Christmas at Menantico 
Jennie M. Merrithew, Vineland 


Our boys began thinking about and planning for Christmas weeks 
before they wrote their letters to Santa Claus. Each boy wrote, or had 
written for him, a letter naming the three things that he would like most. 
One boy asked Santa to bring him a blanket for Madge and one for Harry. 
He is very fond of the horses. To deprive him of the privilege of driving 
them for a day is the severest punishment that one can give him. 

The boys went to the woods and brought out to the buildings quantities 
of holly, laurel and pine. With a little help and advice one boy trimmed 
the boys’ dining room, and enjoyed doing it. 

Another boy trimmed the day room, all the assistance that he had 
being a few suggestions. At one end of this room stands the pool table 
which was bought for the boys. Raymond made a large arch of pine and 
cedar across the room and just beyond the table. From the center of 
the arch hung a large bell and another was hung over the pool table. Red 
crepe paper ribbons were gracefully draped from the corners of the room 
to the bells and arch. 

This was only part of the room. The whole of it was effectively 
decorated. In one corner stood our Chirstmas tree (selected by one of 
the boys), and a very prettily shaped pine tree it was. It was trimmed 
by the employees while the boys had gone to The Training School to 
welcome Santa Claus. 

On the festive morning all the Christmas boxes for the boys were 
piled around the tree. As soon as the morning’s work was done boys and 
employees gathered in our day room. It was a crowd of happy boys, each 
one eager to see the inside of his box. 

Someone gave Menantico Christmas records—‘Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing”—“Silent Night, Hallowed Night”—The boys listened quietly 
and attentively while the tunes were played for them. Then Mr. M 
led the group in singing two or three Christmas carols, 

Now the long-looked-for moment had arrived and the boxes were 
distributed. Such a jolly good time as they had opening them! Every 
boy had one box; some had more than one. Santa Claus had granted 
every wish and no one had cause to complain. Such shouts of joy as were 
heard all over the room It was worth all the hard work just to see these 

boys so happy. 

By the time they had finished looking thru their treasures, dinner 
was announced and the boys filed into the dining room where a good meal 
was awaiting them. Their afternoon was spent in playing games. 
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Christmas night the employees were entertained in the Administration 
Building. They were made welcome by a hearty greeting from the host 
and ‘hostess. A cheerful fire was burning in the fireplace. A pretty little 
Christmas tree decorated one corner of the room, and at the foot of it lay 
some mysterious looking packages. Refreshments were served and a social 
time was enjoyed by all. Then each was given one of those mysterious 
parcels, 

' This brought us to the close of one of the happiest Christmas days 
ever spent at Menantico. 


Christmas at the Hospital 


Harriette Cushman 


Somehow “hospital” and “merry” do not impress one as synonymous 
or even euphonious. But it is not a case over which sages or theorists need 
to squabble; it is a scientifically proven fact, which will go down in the 
history of the Training School. A hospital Christmas can be also a very 
merry Christmas. 

When the line of white beds marched around the corner of the boys’ 
ward because of the grippe, and stealthily advanced through the swinging 
doors and over on the girls’ corridor, it began to look, at least to outsiders, 
as if a good many little folks were going to have a disappointing Christmas. 

But these outsiders had not counted upon those white-capped indi- 
viduals who pass back and forth so noiselessly on rubber shoes, nor on the 
doctor with her cheery smile, nor even yet the person whose domain is the 
kitchen. For they, the outsiders, had not heard the cook say, from the 
bigness of her heart, “Everyone shall have a Christmas dinner; no liquids 
nor soft diets, but a real Christmas dinner.” Nor had they seen the 
filled stockings piled in doctor’s dark cupboard. 

All week long a spicy aroma of pine and balsam mingled with a more 
substantial smell of pumpkin pies had floated through the hospital and 
had quite overthrown the customary odors of drugs and disinfectants. 

There was also the swishy sound of evergreen boughs and the crinkly 
noise of crepe paper in the air that made one’s nerves stand on tiptoe, know- 
ing these meant trimmings and Christmas. 

It really seemed that at the advent of the three trees, — their super- 
natural fruits of gold and tinsel, there came into the hospital a new and 
expectant thrill. Tiredness, pains and aches alike were forgotten, and 
everyone turned eagerly to the coming festive day. 

By Christmas Eve the laurel wreathed staircase grinned good-naturedly 
at red and bobbing Christmas bells hanging from every chandelier and 
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doorway, and all was in readiness. The last box of presents had been 
brought from the cottage and arranged in its proper pile in the doctor's 
office, which now looked much more like a parcel-post room than a doc 
tor’s sanctum. 

The coming of presents was not the only extraordinary event for the 
hospital on Christmas Eve. Santa Claus, with his jingling bells and glad- 
some pack, peeked in at the door on his way to the hall. Finding such a 
lot of his boys and girls encamped in the little white beds, he stopped awhile 
to wish them all a Merry Christmas. 

At last, when the lights in the wards were dimmed and thirty-nine 
weary heads nodded off to sleep, the stockings were hung to the bed posts 
in true Christmas fashion. 

Christmas itself was only happier than the preparations as realization 
is happier than expectation. Christmas Day at the hospital began at six 
A, M., when the gifts were distributed, and lasted until every child was 
asleep on Christmas night. 

All day long there was a hum in the wards like that of a toy shop, 
for there were so many horns, tops and mechanical men. Up and down 
the smooth floor a toy train wove its way in and out among the bed legs. 
And back and forth the toy baggage master trundled his toy trunks. 

Merry Christmas was spelled in so many ways by the different chil- 
dren. ‘Clay spelled his out by turning his music box constantly for two’ — 
hours and then by joyously taking it to pieces. While for Maurice it was 
spelled by his high-laced shoes “that are going to keep the cold out.” And 
to Harold each new toy, each smile, each toot of the horn spelled Merry 
Christmas over and over again. 

But the real Christmas was the Christmas dinner, for all folks, both 
big and little, can be best reached through the medium of their stomachs. 
To Willie it was a moment of absolute ecstasy, when he asked for more 
“fish,” after consuming his Christmas chicken. And his wish was granted. 

Even though the tree in the hall was missed, even though pills and 
gargles were intermingled with Christmas candy, there was not a child 
who did not catch the Christmas spirit and say with real earnestness, “I 
have had a very Merry Christmas.” 





















































“We remove from society offenders against society and forcibly detain 
them for years in surroundings as much unlike real society as is possible. 
We then once more thrust them upon society, untaught, revengeful, weak, 
broken in mind and body, and wonder why they fall again! Why should 
they not? Has not society done its utmost to prevent their rise? And yet 
society places the responsibility upon these poor unfortunate beings! Most 
of them are mentally deficient and should have our care and help—not our 
contempt.”—Charles Harry Davis, in National Highways Aszociation. 
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Home Visits 
Anna L. Gildea, Newark, N. J. 


Home visiting, while it does not occupy a place in our daily program, 
is nevertheless of great importance because of the help it affords pupils, 
parents and teachers. If this is true when we are dealing with normal 
children it is doubly so when we deal with the mental defective if we wish 
to do the greatest possible good. Our problem with the child is not only 
mental, but moral, physical and social as well, and to be able to know the 
child from these different standpoints it is absolutely essential that we 
become acquainted with his life at home. 

Just as soon as the parent sees that the teacher has enough interest 
in the child to come and visit in the home, her attitude is changed and 
for the better. The pupils themselves cannot explain satisfactorily to 
their parents just what work they do in the Special Class, therefore they 
have the wrong idea unless we go and explain it to them. 

After a friendly talk oftentimes the mother will admit that the child 
in question is different from the others and then it becomes easy to talk 
about the child. As a rule they always ask that the child be taught to 
read and write, and when we promise that we shall attempt to teach these 
as well as the other subjects, they seem to be more reconciled. 

We sometimes find a parent who thinks that it is the child’s own fault 
that he is in the Special Class, and that he is lazy and doesn’t try to learn, 
and all that interests him is moving pictures, etc. When the parent shows 
this attitude we know that the child is not comfortable in the home. He 
often shows temper when being compared with the other children and 
this does not make it any easier for him. These children are sometimes 
over-sensitive and cannot. stand being compared with their brothers and 
sisters. Visiting such homes will correct this and create a happier atmos- 
phere for the child. me 

I recently visited a parent who, when she heard that the teacher was 
at the door, shook with fear, thinking perhaps that I had come to com- 
plain about the child. She seemed to think that she had already had a 
great deal of trouble with her boy because she had to take him to Dri 
Holmes for an examination. Because the doctor told her that the boy, who 


is fourteen years old, had a two-year-old brain she thought he ought to . 


go to work, particularly if he was troublesome in school. It never occurred 
to her that he would need to be trained along certain lines before he 
could get work to do, even of the simplest kind, After talking and expiain- 
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ing to her that he was being trained, taking great care to let her know that 
he is very slow and finds it practically impossible to learn from books, but 
does much better with his manual work, and after asking her help and en- 
couragement I left. As I started she said, “Please come again as long as 
you have no bad reports.” 

My experience has shown me that if a child is happy at home he is 
usually happy at school and willing to do whatever tasks are assigned 
him. If we are acquainted with his home life we can usually account for 
his actions in school, and know how to handle him. 

I recall the case of a boy who was very cross and sullen, and upon 
investigation it was found that his home conditions were responsible. It 
seems that his big brother beat his mother and stole her money, and our 
boy being very fond of his mother, took this way of showing how he felt. 

Personally I would not care to sit down in some of these dirty, ill- 
smelling houses, but in order to reach these people we must have the 
missionary spirit to a large degree. 

When I called at one of these homes I knocked at the top of the door 
and waited for the one inside to open it. Disorder prevailed, yet all 
seemed happy. Now by going into such a home as this I saw where I 
could train the one I had, to clean the house. I could work up the interest 
in the home and personal cleanliness as a class lesson. I always like to 
see them take pride in the house and the little ones, and encourage them 
whenever they tell about washing the clothes. 

Home visits help a great deal in keeping our pupils in school every 
day. The parents must be made to understand that it is just as much 
a loss to one in the Special Class to be absent as it is to one in 8-B. Very 
often it is the defective child that is kept home to do errands, etc., simply 
because it happens to be a defective. When the parent has it explained 
to her in a logical way she usually admits the truth and promises her 
support. 

After visiting the home we see the child in a different light. We 
realize some of the things he has to put up with. We can find out almost 
without asking just how he is treated, what tasks are expected of him, etc., 
and if in our judgment he is overtaxed we can easily explain to the parent 
the wrong that is being done, and have him relieved. Not that I do not 
believe in the children being occupied after school. I always encourage 
the mother to have little tasks, pleasant ones if possible, for the boys and 
girls after school. I don’t believe in tasks for girls to the exclusion of 
the boys. Both should have little duties. If they know that they have 
certain duties to perform after school it becomes a habit and reacts for 
their.own goad. Wie.can .suggest to the mothers little things, and often 
teil them how best ‘to ‘haridle the defective. 
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In my experience I recall a twenty-two-year-old girl who upset the 
whole house when her mother shampooed her head. It seems her mother 
threatened to tell me about her behavior the next time I called, and she 
‘did. The girl seemed ashamed and promised me that she wouldn’t behave 
so again. I advised a little stronger will power on the part of the mother, 
and to try to get the girl to help with the work herself. She found that 
this helped a great deal. 

Then too the child is really very happy when the teacher visits the 
home, and it has a good effect upon his behavior. It is certainly a revela- 
tion to see the environment in which some of these children live, and I 
often wonder that they are as good as they are when I consider the way 
they see life lived. 

The object of the home visit is not to find fault and criticise, but to 
encourage and make the parent feel that it is really worth while to send 
the child to school. We,tell them that the child will be taught all of the 
regular school subjects that he can comprehend and will be well cared for. 

We can find just what the parent’s hopes are concerning the child 
and if they are not too high we can train the child along those lines or 
at any rate we can make a good beginning, because our vocational classes 
offer great opportunities for a good beginning. This of course does not 
hold trye when the mother wants the son to be a lawyer. 

If thru our home visits we succeed in securing the faith of the parents 
in our work, if they will co-operate with us we can do a great deal toward 
making the child a useful and willing worker in the home. 





Many of the smaller city schools are adopting progressive measures 
in advance of the larger city systems. Hays City, Kans., has a free dental 
clinic, free medical inspection, social center, community music, supervised 
playgrounds and organized athletics. State and municipality have gone in 
partnership in Hays City; the entire city school system has been turned 
over to the Fort Hays Kansas State Normal School for use as a “peda- 
gogical laboratory.”—Bureau of Education. 





One of the smallest boys in kindergarten class took a fancy to the 
teacher’s pearl-handled knife, which she usually kept in the closet. One 
day is disappeared and it was rumored among the children that this par- 
ticular little boy had taken it. 

The teacher put the subject to the whole class with the hope that J. 
would confess rather than have all of his little classmates suspected. During 
the talk and questioning his. face wore a very serious expression, and 
finally, without the slightest admission that he was the guilty one, said: 
“T’ll ask God about it and maybe you'll get your knife back in the morning.” 

It came back. 
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New York University School of Pedagogy 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


New York University offers in its School of Pedagogy a comprehensive 
curriculum of over twentp courses for the training of teachers of defective 
and backward children. These courses deal with the psychology of defectives; 
intelligence tests; physiology and hygiene of defectives; methods of teaching; 
hand work and industrial training; physical training; speech defects; the organi- 
zation of defective classes and their management; they include a psychological 
clinic and two medical clinics. 

Besides these special courses, a large number of the courses in the peda- 
gogp of normal children are open to teachers of defectives. Additional courses 
are offered in the summer school. 

Bulletin describing these courses sent on application to the undersigned. 

JAMES E. LOUGH, PH. D. 
Actiny Dean. 
Washington Square, New York. 


The Training School Summer School 


The twelfth session of the Summer School for teachers of backward or 
feeble-minded children will be held at the Training School, Vineland, N. J. from 
Julp 10th to August 13th inclusive. The students will live in the institution 
and every opportunity will be given them to observe our children at school, at 
work and at play. In the past, psychologists, school superintendents and 
principals have felt that the course is well worth while. The fee is $75.00 for 
the six weeks and includes tuition, board and lodging but does not include 
laundering. The Announcement will be sent upon request. 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J. 


Games and Exercises for Mental Defectives 


These games are not mere play but definite training of the best kind. Every 
teacher of a special class or in an institution and every parent of a mentally 
deficient child will find this helpful. It is by Hilda A. Wrightson, is published 
by Caustic-Claflin Co., Cambridge, Mass. and costs $1.25 net. 
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